De Koven

one outstanding score, the romantic comic
opera Robin Hood, was first heard; it was pro-
duced in London on Jan. 5 of the following
year under the title Maid Marian. In Robin
Hood he achieved a score to Harry Smith's
libretto which "is analogous in its melodic fer-
tility to Sullivan." It had more than 3,000 suc-
cessive performances after its initial success in
Chicago. As his wife has said in her memoirs,
"in the forty-one productions which succeeded
this opera he wrote music quite as melodic, and
often more mature, but for freshness and gay-
ety, and for uninterrupted flow of happy in-
spiration, 'Robin Hood* is unquestionably pre-
eminent" (A Musician and his Wife, p. 134).
Similarly, the composer's best-known and most
popular song remains his "O Promise Me," in-
terpolated in this score, and which for a num-
ber of years has been widely used as an organ
number at weddings. Robin Hood at once es-
tablished De Koven's reputation, and in rapid
succession a number of light, melodious comic
opera scores flowed from his facile pen. They
included: The Fencing Master (Boston, 1892),
The Algerian (Philadelphia, 1893), Rob Roy
(Detroit, 1894), The Tzigane (New York,
1895), The Mandarin (Cleveland, 1896), The
Paris Doll (Hartford, 1897), The Highway-
man (New Haven, 1897), and The Three Dra-
goons (New York, 1899). In addition he was
music-critic for the Chicago Evening Post
from 1889 to 1890, and for the New York
World from 1892 to 1897. In the latter year
the De Koven family transferred its residence
from New York to Washington, D. C., and
there, in 1902, the composer organized the
Washington Philharmonic Orchestra, which he
conducted for three seasons. During this time
De Koven was the music-critic for the New
York Journal (1898-1900). After his return
to New York, he again became the music-critic
of the New York World (1907-12), and pro-
duced Red Feather (New York, 1903), Happy
Land (New York, 1905), Student King (New
York, 1906), The Golden Butterfly (New
York, 1907), The Beauty Spot (New York,
1909), The Wedding Trip (New York, 1911),
and Her Little Highness (New York, 1913).
His grand opera, The Canterbury Pilgrims
(New York, Mar. 7, 1917), with book by
Percy Mackaye, was composed in Switzerland,
in the first year of the World War. At the
time, his wife wrote later, "we sometimes even
heard the echo of the guns over the Lake of
Geneva." It was a departure from his accus-
tomed field, and achieved a succes d'estime.
His last opera, Rip Van Winkle^ which he
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wrote with the same librettist, was an
what he termed "folk-opera," developing
American subject. It was given for the first
time in Chicago, Jan. 2, 1920, and was favor-
ably received. On the evening of Jan. 16, the
day on which he had received word that the
house had been "sold out" for the third per-
formance of Rip Van Winkle, De Koven was
stricken with apoplexy at a supper party given
in his honor, and died in ten minutes without
regaining consciousness. Aside from his twenty
comic operas (his "grand" and his "folk" operas
may be regarded as endeavors to adapt his natu-
ral gifts in the field of light music to types alien
to them) , he wrote some 120 songs and a number
of piano pieces of the salon variety. Among the
individual songs, the setting of Kipling's "Re-
cessional" is probably the best-known. The orig-
inality of his melodies, in various instances, has
been questioned; but though he did not create a
distinctive type of operetta, like Sullivan, his
Robin Hood is regarded as a classic of its kind;
and his service in a legitimate musical cause will
make him long remembered. As a critic and
writer on musical subjects, he was consistently
committed to a recognition of American com-
posers and artists equaling that accorded for-
eigners.

[Summary biographies are found in Grove's Diet.
of Music and Musicians Card ed., 1919), rev. by Al-
fred Remy ; A. Eaglefield-Hull, A Diet, of Music and
Musicians (1924) ; Who's Who in America, 1920-31 ;
Helen Beach, The Descendants of Jacob Sebort 1700-
93, of Middletown, Conn. (1923). An obituary sketch
and a good editorial summary of achievement -will be
found in Musical America (Jan. 24, 1920). The most
detailed account of his life and work, however, is
contained in A Musician and his Wife (1926), by Mrs.
Reginald de Koven.]                                   F.H.M.

DE KOVEN, JAMES (Sept. 19,
19, 1879), Episcopal clergyman, became the
leader of the so-called "ritualistic group" in
the Protestant Episcopal Church during the
factious period following the Civil War. He
was born in Middletown, Conn., and was the
son of Henry Louis and Margaret (Sebor) de
Koven. Graduating from Columbia College in
1851, second in his class, he attended the Gen-
eral Theological Seminary, was graduated in
1854, and was immediately ordained deacon.
The Protestant Episcopal Church in America
had reflected the Oxford disputes during the
forties and the Home-Mission group had as-
sociated itself at that time with the high-church
party, toward which De Koven was inclined
Quite naturally, therefore, he chose the Home
Mission field for his labors. In 1855 Bishop
Kemper, who was still missionary bishop of
the Northwest, ordained him to the priesthood
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